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posed on things by his own mind, In his opinions,
in his feelings, in his habits of living, even in his
trivia! peculiarities, for these might have some,
significance which he did not wholly comprehend,
and more might "be implied by them than appeared
upon the surface. Thus, without at first enter-
taining such a design, he was drawing, pencil-
stroke by pencil-stroke, a portrait of himself.
The features of a man began to look out upon
him from the drawing-board, and the features
were his own. A new motive and a new pleasure
entered into Montaigne's work; he wrould com-
plete by a multitude of touches seemingly casual
yet nicely calculated, this work of art, and it
should remain as a memorial of him with his
friends. A foolish project! Pascal afterwards
pronounced it; a foolish project to occupy one's
self with this hateful thing, the ego. But Mon-
taigne, with easier wrisdom? maintained that if he
was playing the fool, at least it was at his own
expense; his folly would die with him and would
create no train of evil consequences. And he did
not, in truth, regard the project as foolish. The
attainment of self-knowledge was no fool's task,
but an arduous undertaking for those who would
be wise. " It is a thorny enterprise, and more so
than it seems, to follow a pace so vagabond as
that of the soul, to penetrate the dark profundities
of its internal windings, to choose and lay hold ofsome
